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American ARBOR VITAE 


for Spring Planting— 


No evergreen surpasses the American Arbor Vitae in beauty 
for ornamental or practical purposes. It is easily grown, will 
succeed in almost any soil, and is exceptionally useful for 
screens and naturalistic plantings. We are prepared to make 
shipments of any size and to offer exceptional value in quantity. 


We invite inquiries and will 
submit suggestions for varieties, 
sizes, plantings and estimates 
for any requirements. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


Write for 
CATALOG 


of these and many 
other hardy shrubs and 
trees, as well as peren- 
nials, lilies, orchids and 
ferns. 











Have you ever grown 
Poinsettia for Christmas? 


Of course you haven’t! But you can — under 
the warm shelter of a King Greenhouse. .. . 
However, there are greater accomplishments 
In your cozy King, 
you can develop the rarest of rare plants and 
the tropics would be 


than these awaiting you! 


flowers — creations 
proud of. 


You can get a curved eave King Greenhouse 
just as large or as small as you wish, too. .. . 
Let us send you full particulars. Write. 


KiNG CONSTRUCTION GOMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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'| Let’s Settle the Question 


NO J | 7 f There is no reason why you should let another 
@ year pass without colors, without the charm of 


proper planting on your home grounds. 


Just tell us what you want 


and depend on us to do all the technical thinking. 


We have been growing evergreens, shade 
trees, flowering shrubs for a great many 
years and our experience is at your dis 
posal. We have supplied the stock and 
done the pianting on some of the big 
estates in the East. We have furnished 
well-grown nursery stock for many John 


Joneses and Jim Smiths throughout Amer- | 


ica who trusted us with their orders. 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Home Landscapes," 


new edition, 


If you want shade, tell us the conditions 
and we will make suggestions. If you 
want more color, tell us what you have 
planted and we will serve your needs. 
Don’t envy a beautiful place—have one. 
We have trees and shrubs five, ten and 
fifteen years old that have been waiting 
for you to call. By using them you get 
immediate results. 


illustrated with beautiful 


pictures of actual gardens. It will be ready soon and is yours for the asking. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, Long Island, New York 





Deciduous and Evergreen trees up to sixty feet high are easily 
moved by Hicks. We have invented methods and apparatus, 
pius our skilled men, which insure success. 
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Empress of India. Rosy salmon; double 

Jean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double. 

Mme. Petrick. Bright rose; double. 
Crowns 


Azalea Benigiri. Deep bright red. 
Azalea Hinodegiri. Bright scarlet. 
Azalea Hinomayo. Soft-pink. 

Azalea Kaempferi. Salmon shade. 


Bridesmaid. Glowing salmon. 
Cherry Blossom. Dainty light pink. 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant red. 


Flowering Cherries, Red-Flowering 


in Kosters and Moerheimi varieties. 
In your request it 
several catalogues. 


is important to state 








definitely what 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Azaleas for F orcing 


In March and April, when there is a dearth of brilliant blooms, the 
various Azaleas are invaluable for indoor decorations. 


AZALEA INDICA 


Mme. Vander Cruyssen. Light pink, 
shading to purple; semi-double. 
Prof. Walters. Pink, dark center 


8 to 10 in. diam. $1.75 each; 10 to 12 in. diam. $2.50 each 
Crowns 12 to 14 in. diam. $4.00 each; 14 to 16 in. diam. $6.50 each 
Larger sizes and prices on application 
Standard form, extra fine budded plants, sizes and prices on request 
HARDY AZALEAS SUITABLE FOR FORCING 
For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory, but often 

overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea, 


Miss Louisa Hunnewell. 
Orange-yellow. 


Azalea Macrantha. Salmon-red 
| Azalea Mollis. Orange, yellow. 
Azalea indica alba. Pure white. 
We can supply small plants as well as specimen plants in these varieties 
Prices and sizes on application 


KURUME AZALEAS 


The color range makes these varieties desirable for late forcing. 


Coral Bells. Lovely coral pink. 
Pink Pearl. Salmon rose. 
Snow. Pure white. 


Ask for complete list of sizes and prices 
We also supply Roses, Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
for forcing in the house. 
Our Specialties: Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters. Japanese Maples, Weeping 


Dogwood, 
Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in variety, grafted Blue Spruce 


Rhododendrons, Hardy Vines 


you intend to plant, as we issué 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 
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Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 








BROOKLINE, MASS. Est. 1886 


F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 
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ROSES or MONTEREY 
A Book for Rose Lovers 
Quite different from any other 
rose catalogue. Lists 300 
sorts. Interesting and per- 
sonal; with 28 original rose 
studies by Rose Campbell. 
Your copy is FREE on request. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER 





Rose Specialist 
The Lester Rose Gardens 
Monterey, Calif. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











’ ‘Hardy, New England Grown— 


& 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


Best by Test” 








Our 1931 Catalogue 


| Will be ready in January, and if your 





name is not on our files, send for your 
copy at this time. The catalogue will 
be mailed you, as soon as issued. 


TOTTY’S 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 


HORTICULTURE 
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LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 

















Dianthus Beatrix 


4 new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. 


e Stock is very scarce but orders 
vill be accepted now for plants to be de- 
Wered in the spring. 


Price, $3.00 Per Dozen 
SWINSON BROS. 


ll4 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
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“Princeton 
Handbook” 


—a standard gardener’s 
guide 


May we send you a copy? 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 
Princeton, N. J. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 
Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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New York, N. Y. 
= 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Orchid Seedlings 


We are now offering five- 
year-old Cattleyas and Laelio- 
cattleyas, due to bloom within 
a year, at $10 each. 


Write for Our List of 
Crosses 


ORCHIDWOOD, Inc. 
830 Pelhamdale Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N., J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








i FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder 
! Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, 
weighs (packed) three 
pounds, and costs 
$1.00 and postage. 
Why pay more? 


Special neve Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 








Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


*s WINEHROP. PACKARD 
iehe Washingtoi Servet,” ~ Cantoit, . Mass. 











Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14,-1925, 


under the Kets cf ay of. ~— Xr 13 97.., 
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ICTURE in your mind the beauty that 

comes to your home when Hill's Ever- 
greens are a part of the planting scheme. 
The stately Juniper vies for attention 
with the graceful Arborvitae; the dwarfs 
like Mugho Pine adds a color tone in 
low relief; while the Japanese Yew, the 
Red Cedar or Colo-ado Spruce lend the 
charm of variety. 


it may be a formal effect you are after; 
or a “‘careless’’ profusion of varieties. 
No matter. With Hill's Evergreens you 
may have any arrangement you desire. 
For here in our 600-acre nursery is 
every variety —trees of incomparable 
beauty, that are the result of 75 years 
of Evergreen specialization. 


Shall we send you this season's catalog? 
It is complete —contains 50 illustrations 
in natural colors and a wealth of prac- 
tical information on Evergreen grouping 
and planting. In writing for catalog en- 
close 25c (coins or stamps), which will 
be refunded on first order you send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. 


HILI’S 


EVERGREENS 
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Early January Work 


RIMULA OBCONICA is one of the best primroses to be 

grown as a house plant, because it will bear large clusters of 
blooms for many weeks. The flowers will be deeper colored if 
the plants are not in the sun. The leaves are poisonous to some 
persons and if one should get a rash, bathe the hands with a 
solution of sugar of lead, or alcohol. 

Asparagus sprengeri will grow best in a sunny window and so 
placed that the long shoots of lacey leaves may droop over the 
side of the pot. In conservatories this plant is very attractive when 
growing in wire baskets filled wth sphagnum moss, the baskets 
being hung from the rafters. 

House plants must be watered carefully during the next month. 
Plants in small pots will probably dry out quicker than those in 
large pots. Those which are growing rapidly and flowering freely 
will likewise dry out more quickly. The true test to determine 
whether or not the plant needs water is to rap the pot sharply; 
if it rings the plant is dry. However, most house plants will re- 
quire the least amount of water of any season of the year during 
this month. 

Now that the carnations have been cut for the holiday season, 
cuttings should be made. The ideal cutting is about three inches 
long. The best ones are made from side shoots at the base of the 
plant or along the flowering stem. These are easily twisted from 
the plants. Some persons recommend trimming off the side leaves, 
others plant them just as they are, one inch deep in sand. 

Almost all evergreens may be propagated by tip cuttings taken 
during the Winter months. Certain varieties of thujas and biotas 
root more easily, of course, than others. But they all require a 
moderate amount of bottom heat under the cutting bench and 
some shade overhead. Never should the cuttings dry out. 

Aspidistria, in addition to being an ironclad house plant, may 
be easily propagated by breaking it up into as many pieces as 
desired, only being careful to have a leaf with each part. Use 
ordinary garden soil, making sure that there is good drainage. 
Water the plants freely at first but only moderately for the rest 
of the Winter. 

Poinsettias usually drop their leaves when the flowers begin to 
fade which is usually a few weeks after Christmas. This indicates 
that the plant is going into its natural resting period. Therefore, 
put it away in a cool place with only enough moisture in the 
soil to keep the stems from withering. Repot the plant in fresh 
soil next Spring and grow it outdoors until Fall. 

Ferns and other house plants which are near the window 
should be protected from frost at night with newspapers. One 
should be careful not to open windows at the bottom when the 
air is cold outside, because this will chill the plants. 

Large trees which are to be moved by the frozen ball method 
should have the covering gradually removed from the soil to 
allow the ball to freeze hard. 

Snow should not be allowed to remain on evergreen hedges, 
because when it becomes wet and heavy it will break them down. 

















Do You Seek Information? 
IF SO, USE THIS BLANK 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly tell me where I can obtain the following material 
(seeds, plants, bulbs, garden equipment, garden furniture, etc.) 
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"*Stars”’ fro 


your guarantee 
rose garden! 


This year, be sure of blooms froy 
your rose garden all season long. Play 
guaranteed field-tested “Star Roses” 
as far as we know, the only trad¢ 
marked and guaranteed roses in al 
the world. 


“Star” novelties, 10 new ones this year 
and “Star” favorites, 200 of them—wit 
dependable descriptions of the be: 
roses for America, are shown in th 
new “Star Guide to Good Roses”. Tj 
know the new roses, exclusive offe 
ings from the “Star Rose” nurseries, g 
the “Guide” at once—it will give yo 
many a winter evening’s enjoymen 
Your request will bring the “Guide 
by return mail. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Rose specialists for 34 yea 


West Grove 290, Pa. 


“STAR ROSES 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








Insect Pest: 


of every kinc 


are quickly destroyed 
by Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Protect your flowers 
plants, shrubs and evergreen§ 
by spraying frequently an¢ 
thoroughly. 





) Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spra 
is sold by leading stor 
everywhere and the genui 
may be identified by the fa 
mous Trade Mark. Writ 
us, if your dealer canne 
supply your requirements. 

















Trade Mark Regeared 


Wilson’s Awinc 
(Pyrethrum Spray) 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily con 
trols more resistant type of insec 
such as Japanese Beetle, Red Spider 
Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm 
White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 
only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson: 
SCALE-O . the powerfu 


dormant spray so necessary to the suc 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs 

even in Winter. Mixes readily in col 


Water . . . covers very rapidly and 

evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallon 

$9.00. 

Cindrew Valse 
Dept.E 1 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERS! 
AN ORANMRNOI 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Rare Plants Shown in New York 


EGINNING in January, 1930, the Horticultural Society 
of New York instituted a series of monthly meetings, 
including an exhibition, the object of which was to provide 
opportunity for the introduction and registration of new 


plants, flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
the exhibiting of rare plants and the 
recognition of specimens showing 
superior cultivation. A round table 
discussion was added. The seventh 
of these meetings, which was held 
on December 10 in the library of 
the society at 598 Madison Avenue, 
was very well attended and an- 
swered any doubting Thomas as 
to whether the membership would 
support such meetings. 

The speaker for the day was Miss 
Ellen Eddy Shaw, curator of ele- 
mentary instruction of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, who spoke on 
“House Plants and Their Care’’ in 
her own humorous and instructive 
fashion, demonstrating as she talked 
and finally bringing forth a little 
cactus garden, which one of the 
members had the pleasure of taking 
home. Miss Shaw then answered 
questions, drawing the audience into 
a friendly and illuminating discus- 
sion. 

The exhibition of plants, while 
small, had some unusually fine 
material. A vase of Zygopetalum 
mackayit majus, shown by Joseph 
Manda, of West Orange, N. J., 
filled the room with fragrance and 
won an award of commendation. 
Two magnificent vases of calanthe 
hybrids from the greenhouses of 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Purchase, N. 
Y., were awarded a gold medal and 
made the experts, accustomed as 
they are to maximum beauty, stand 
in admiration. Mrs. Reid’s calanthe 
collection was started in 1915 with 
about 300 plants of three or four 
varieties but now numbers between 
5,000 and 6,000 plants and is rec- 
ognized as the finest collection in 
this country. As a cut flower the 
calanthe is of exceptional merit, 
having length of stem, graceful 
form and splendid keeping qualities 
lasting fully a week in water in the 


ordinary living-room. The varieties grown, and in the order 


ee 





Photo by Healey 
Calanthes in the Greenhouse of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Edwin Beckett, Superintendent, at Purchase, N. Y. 


of their merit, are as follows: 


Harrisii William Murray Oakwood-Ruby 
Florence Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Angela 

Veitchii Oculata rubra St. George 
Bryan Oculata gigantea Lasalliana 


Whittaniana 

Two orchid plants from the es- 
tate of W. R. Coe of Oyster Bay, 
L. I., Brassocattleya Penelope and 
Brassocattleya Mars, were much ad- 
mired and given an award of com- 
mendation, as was a beautiful speci- 
men of Eulophiella rolfei from the 
greenhouses of Mr. Samuel Unter- 
meyer of Yonkers, N. Y. From the 
estate of Mrs. H. E. Manville 
Pleasantville, N. Y., one unusual 
plant was shown and given an 
award of commendation, Amorpho- 
phallus rivieri, a remarkable aroid, 
native of China, having a huge 
calla-like inflorescense of reddish 
brown hue. This is followed each 
season by the production of a single 
large leaf of considerable decorative 
value. The inflorescence is charac- 
terized by the possession of a fetid 
odor. Another plant shown by this 
exhibitor was Coffea arabica, native 
of Abyssinia, the coffee of commerce, 
an attractive foliage plant bearing 
bright red berries each of which 
contained two coffee berries. 

Lager & Hurrell of Summit, N. J., 
sent splendid specimens of Cattleya 
percivaliana, Cattleya maxima and 
Oncidium varicosum rogers and re- 
ceived an award of commendation. 
Specimens of Cypripedium Olym- 
pia, Cypripedium eurystopher and 
Cypripedium Macaw, shown by 
George E. Baldwin of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., also received an award of 
commendation and to Charles H. 
Totty of Madison, N. J., an award 
of merit was given for a display of 
five varieties of English carnations 
of coloring and beauty seldom seen 
in this country. 


The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 

The annual election of officers 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society took place at the regular 
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meeting of the Executive Council on December 17. The pres- 
ent officers were unanimously re-elected, and are as follows: 
President, Mr. C. F. C. Stout of Ardmore; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford, and Mr. William J. 
Serrill of Haverford; treasurer, Mr. S. S. Pennock of Lans- 
downe; secretary, Mr. John C. Wister of Germantown. The 
honorary vice-presidents are Mr. Samuel T. Bodine of Villa 
Nova, Mr. C. Hartman Kuhn of Philadelphia, and Mr. Henry 
F. Michell of Philadelphia. 

The first of the Winter series of lectures will be presented 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 20, 1931, at 3 o'clock, in the 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Mrs. Edith 
Bankhart, of Medina, Wash., will be the speaker, and her 
subject will be ‘“‘Alpines.’’ She will tell of the alpines of the 
country’s high mountain areas and also of related species 
from Europe and the Thibet, and will stress particularly the 
suitability of our own American flora as the most appropriate 
foundation for a distinctly individual and American type of 
alpine gardening. 

A new honor has been conferred upon the secretary of the 
society, Mr. John C. Wister. Ten years ago Mr. Wister helped 
organize the American Iris Society and became its first presi- 
dent. He has held that office ever since, and at the annual 
meeting of the directors in New York, on December 13, the 
gold medal of the society was awarded to Mr. Wister in rec- 
ognition of the distinguished service he has rendered. This is 
the first time the gold medal of the society has been given, as 
all previous medals have been in silver or bronze form. 


Landscape Course in Ohio 


The Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, is to con- 
duct a short course in Landscape Gardening from January 6 
to January 9. Its purpose is to acquaint the professional land- 
scape gardener with the latest developments in the field. Stress 
will be laid on plant materials, their use and maintenance; 
but design and the construction of special types of gardens 
will receive consideration. 


Holiday Exhibition in Chicago 

A special holiday exhibition which opened at Garfield Park 
Conservatory in Chicago on Christmas Day will be continued 
until January 11. This exhibition includes 10,000 specimen 
plants, representing over 45 species and varieties, artistically 
arranged. There are poinsettias, vermilion red, pink, salmon 
and white, in addition to tulips, hyacinths and other forcing 
bulbs. Some excellent specimens of the Blue Bee-balm, 
Pycnostachys dawet, are being shown. This is an unusually 
good greenhouse plant which is not very well known. There 
also are some finely grown specimens of Buddleia asiatica. 


Flower Show in Mobile 


The first exhibition made by The Mobile (Ala.) Garden 
Club was put on at the Greater Mobile Gulf Coast Fair, held 
in Mobile, November 5 to 11. All of the flowers were grown 
in the open gardens of Mobile Garden Club members; it 
speaks well of the outside floral life at this time of the year. 
There were in this display many beautiful roses, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, zinnias, hydrangeas, hawthorns and nan- 
dinas, with gorgeous clusters of red fruit, pyracantha, mam- 
moth plumes from pampus grass, magnolia and cunninghamia 
branches, profusion of Autumn leaf colored branches, ferns 
of many varieties and the begonia family well represented. 

The front and sides and background were worked out in 
various sizes of native, Japanese and Chinese shrubs. A very 
atiractive miniature garden set piece was set up by Mrs. H. C. 
Beaven; and a miniature ‘‘Azalea Trail’ displayed nine differ- 
ent varieties of rooted azalea cuttings, each carrying from one 
to five blooms in vivid colorings. The miniature ‘‘Azalea 
Trail’’ was placed there by Sam N. Lackland. 
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Mobile’s ‘‘Azalea Trail’’ will bring to the attention of the 
world the fact that there are to be seen on this winding trail 
through the city of Mobile’s residential district and its suburb, 
Spring Hill, more large azalea plants and a greater variety of 
plants and colors than can be found in any other city on the 
American continent, if not in the world. These wonderful, 
large azaleas and a great many wonderful, large specimens of 
Camellia japonica have been growing in the vicinity of Mo- 
bile since long before the civil war. It was left to Mr. Lackland 
to originate the idea of forming the ‘Azalea Trail’ through 
Mobile and with the assistance of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Mobile to concentrate the major portion of these 
large azalea bushes, as well as many thousand smaller azalea 
plants, along the 17-mile drive. 


New England Gladiolus Society Meeting 


A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind., is to be one of three 
speakers at the first meeting this year of the New England 
Gladiolus Society, which will be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, in the afternoon of January 10. His lecture will be 
on the “Evolution of the Gladiolus.”’ 


Three Important January Events 

Two events of importance to garden clubs will take place 
this month. The first will be a course for flower show judges 
to be held by the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, 
January 19-22, in the Y. M. C. A. Assembly Hall, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. This course is designed to 
train a limited number of members in each of the various 
clubs to serve as judges at coming exhibitions. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. James Baird, 34 Wal- 
worth Avenue, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The second event will be a demonstration meeting to be 
held by the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, on January 29, opening at 10 a.m. 
At this meeting there will be a series of demonstrations in 
which various phases of garden work will be carried out by 
experts. They will include the making of flower beds, the 
pruning and grafting of fruit trees and flowering shrubs and 
the care of window gardens. 

In addition to these two garden federation gatherings, a 
school of gardening to be held January 13-14 at the Y. W. 
C. A. in Richmond, W. Va., will be sponsored by the Kanawha 
Council of Garden Clubs. The program will consist of ad- 
dresses by speakers who are authorities on garden planting 
and plant culture and will include discussions of design, soil 
and fertilizers, the planting of small gardens, rock gardens, 
native shrubs of Kanawha County, care of roses and the plan- 
ning of a garden club program. The committee of arrange- 
ments will include Mrs. Julian F. Bouchelle, president of the 
West Virginia Federated Garden Clubs. 

The school will be sponsored by Mrs. Bouchelle, the 
Kanawha Garden Club, Rivermeade Garden Club, Burbank 
Garden Club, West Side Garden Club, Fort Hill Garden 
Club, South Side Garden Club, Dunbar Garden Club, Ameri- 
can Home Department of the Charleston Woman’s Club, 
Quincy Garden Club and the Clendenin Garden Club. 


Death of Former Secretary W. P. Rich 

William Penn Rich, for 21 years, until 1923, secretary 
and librarian of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, died 
Sunday, November 1, at his home, 17 Lawrence Street, 
Chelsea, Mass. Mr. Rich was a prominent member of the 
Botanical Club, and was always interested in the school 
garden work of the horticultural society. During the years he 
was librarian of the society he did much to improve it and 
enlarge it, and today it is the most complete of its kind in 
the world. He is survived by his wife, Charlotte L. Rich, and 
two daughters, Miss Marian Rich and Mrs. Alice Wakefield. 
Mr. Rich was 81 years old. 
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An Effective Combination of Brick, Iron and Flagstones in a Garden 


The Use of Brick in a Garden 


garden design that forms an integral part of its surround- 

ings. Before a garden can be planted it must first be built, 
and the means of construction are of primary importance. 
Every garden ought to have a basic plan from which it is con- 
sistently developed, or it will be little more than a place for 
the display of plant specimens. The essential element of beauty 
depends in part upon the choice of materials which are used to 
form the skeleton of the garden picture. 

Brick not only lends itself readily to the construction of 
this framework, but it may also be combined effectively with 
other materials, such as cut stone, field stone, concrete, stucco 
and wrought iron. Being both durable and picturesque, it is 
particularly suitable for the building of garden walls, for 
the paving of walks, steps and terraces, and for the making 
of various garden accessories. It is most appropriately used 
for these purposes—often with some kind of mortar—when 
the garden needs to be tied architecturally to closely related 
buildings of the same material. 

For the paving of open areas brick is rivalled only by tiles 
in the variety of effects which can be obtained with it. Brick 
walks will help to carry the design of the garden. With the 
considerable variety of patterns from which to choose, such 
walks can be made to increase the apparent length of a small 
garden or decrease the size of a large one. Terraces laid with 
brick and mortar form an agreeable transition from house to 
garden and make pleasant platforms on which to put solidly 
comfortable garden furniture. Brick steps of any desirable 
shape and size may be made to lead between different levels 
within the garden itself. Niches for wall fountains or statuary, 
seats, arches and gateways can be built into brick walls to 
break the possible monotony of their long flat surfaces, to 


Peden ces is the flesh but not the bones of any good 


terminate attractive vistas and to give either access or glimpses 
into adjacent areas. 

Care should be taken with all brick and mortar construc- 
tion in the garden to choose the materials for their suitability 
and beauty in a given design. In all finished work it is advis- 
able to employ skilled craftsmen who know how to mix the 
mortar and lay the bricks correctly. 

The texture and color of the brick to be chosen depends 
wholly upon its function in the design. For walls, walks and 
steps the separate bricks should never be exactly alike in size, 
form, color and texture, or they will look rigidly uninterest- 
ing. An occasional dark brick, a dull finish, the natural color 
suggestive of clay and baking, as well as little irregularities in 
size and shape, give brickwork the subdued tone and har- 
monious appearance—without undue monotony—which put 
it in its proper place as the pleasing but unobtrusive back- 
ground of the picture. Rough, dull-toned bricks, in the 
numerous modifications of red, gray and buff that are avail- 
able, should be used to imitate the weathered tones of old 
brick walls and laid up with a thick mortar joint which har- 
monizes with them in color and surface texture. Too much of 
a contrast between the brick and mortar will be confusing to 
the eye and make the masonry unduly prominent. 

Brick walls should not be made to look old, however, but 
mellow, and the effect of mellowness can be obtained by 
growing moss and lichens on them. Moss will grow without 
much difficulty on shady walls and lichens will grow on 
sunny ones, if a few lichen-covered stones or bricks from 
which the spores may sow themselves are used in the walls 
and they are wet down with the hose at frequent intervals 
during the growing season. 

When a fairly even surface is desired on brick terraces and 
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walks, the earth should be removed to the level of hard 
unyielding soil and replaced with cinders or crushed stone to 
a point about six inches below the level of the finished surface. 
A concrete slab of 1-3-5 mixture should then be laid to 
within two and one-half inches of this level and the bricks 
set on top of the slab in rich cement. It is sometimes desirable, 
on the other hand, to lay bricks in sand or even dirt, thereby 
getting the early appearance of age through uneven settling 
and the growth of moss. A border should be used at the 
edges of brick walks with such patterns as the herring bone in 
its different forms, but variations of the basket weave and 
similar patterns do not require borders if the outer edges are 
laid in mortar. Whatever patterns are used for this purpose 
should have comparatively simple lines and be interrupted by 
more elaborate patterns only at such places as a junction of 
paths, the foot of a flight of steps or large paved areas on 
terraces. More decorative patterns may be employed on the 
garden walls to accentuate important points in the design. 
—Edward B. Ballard. 

Lexington, Mass. 
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Thuja Orientalis, a Hardy Strain of Which Was Introduced by the Late 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


Alyssums for the Rock Garden 


Feehan SAXATILE and its variety citrinum are famil- 
iar to rock gardeners throughout the United States and, 
indeed, they are among the most worthy of their type. There 
are other alyssums, however, which are just as easily grown 
and equally interesting. Like the above-mentioned species, 
most of these have gray leaves and yellow flowers, and all of 
them seem to like a warm, dry exposure. 

A. argenteum is a strong growing plant with wiry stems. 
It has small gray-green leaves and flowering stalks about a 
foot tall which are capped by dense clusters of small, bright 
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_ yellow flowers. It blooms in early Summer at the same time 


as Campanula rotundifolia and the two make a pleasant com- 
bination. 

A. serpyllifolium is a smaller and daintier plant than A. 
argenteum. It is only a few inches high and has rough foliage 
and soft yellow flowers. 

A. spinosum (Ptilotrichum spinosum) makes delightful 
silvery hummocks a foot or more across. It has a dense spiny 
growth and in early Spring the whole silvery-white mat of 
foliage is hidden by a sheet of small white blossoms. A. spino- 
sum var. roseum is very light pink. 

All alyssums are better for an annual shearing, which is 
done preferably after their bloom is over. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


A Hardy Oriental Arborvite 


HARDY race of the oriental arborvite known as Biota 

orientalis has been recently brought into cultivation. Al- 
though this genus is known in the official code as Thuja, this 
particular species is commonly considered by many horticul- 
turists as belonging to a distinct genus which belief is also 
held by many of the systematic botanists. The varietal name, 
because it is of horticultural origin, will undoubtedly be used 
with both generic titles. 

For many years this species was exceedingly difficult to 
grow in this climate, and it was finally decided that it could 
not be considered as a true hardy conifer. Dr. Wilson, in his 
travels through the Orient, studied this plant and found it 
native to Northern China, Manchuria, and Korea. In an at- 
tempt to obtain the hardiest specimens and most satisfactory 
propagating material, he chose Korea, since it approximated to 
the greatest extent conditions found in the western hemi- 
sphere, especially the colder temperatures. 

An allotment of seed from Korea was received here in 
1918. It was planted and a new race of the species resulted, 
more hardy than any we had previously in cultivation and 
capable of enduring our most severe Winters. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows one of the plants from the original lot 
of seed. After 12 years it has reached a height of 16 and a half 
feet, and is five and a half feet in diameter. It is quite possible 
that this tree may attain in this country a height close to that 
which it does in its native habitat. 

This species differs in many ways from our other arbor- 
vites. Its foliage is a brighter olive-green and also of much 
finer texture. Columnar in habit, the branches are compressed 
to form a dense growth. Of the several groups of this plant 
growing in the parks of this city, I have never been able to 
detect the least injury due to climatic conditions. It has also 
the valuable property of maintaining its shape, a character 
found wanting in many of our upright evergreens of this 
type. 

As an ornamental tree it is without a peer, since it is adapt- 
able to either specimen or group planting. Due to its compact 
growth, it furnishes an efficient windbreak, requiring a mini- 
mum amount of space in comparison to other materials com- 
monly used for this purpose. When to be employed for this 
work, it is recommended that the initial planting be made 
about three feet apart so that, when crowding occurs, every 
other plant may be removed. In this way an enclosure will 
always be assured without danger of mis-shaping the trees. 
For hedge work it adapts itself admirably to clipping, a prac- 
tice which, I feel, should not be greatly encouraged. We al- 
ready mar the appearance of far too much valuable plant ma- 
terial by this mechanical short-cut to what, we believe, is 
beauty. 


—Arthur D. Slavin. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gardens Among 
the Trees 


ISS MARY PARSONS has been awarded a 
silver medal by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for her beautiful and extensive 

estate at Lenox, Mass., known as ‘‘Stonover.’’ This 
is not a show place but has been developed along 
natural lines with many magnificent trees, through 
which avenues have been made. The gardens are 
simple and fit into the landscape without any 
suggestion of the artificial. There is a natural rock 
garden—a great limestone ledge covered on one 
side with the roots of a very fine elm, while the 
other side contains many cracks and ledges, which 
have been filled with earth and wherein rock plants 
are growing. Here too are lime loving ferns extend- 
ing to a pool at the base of the garden. The great 
charm of the place lies in its natural development. 
Miss Parsons is especially enthusiastic over the 
trees, but she says, ‘““They are nature’s work, not 
mine.” 

The beauty of the place is not confined to trees, 
however, for many hardy perennials, which thrive 
in the climate of Lenox, are to be found bordering 
the wide paths leading here and there on the estate. 
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Part of the Perennial Garden at “‘Stonover,’’ With Its Background of Fine Old Trees 
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Appraising Dr. E. H. Wilson’s Work* 


R. WILSON disliked heroics. He understood the value of 
his work and appraised it fairly but he was modest 
about it. That is why so little is really known about his ad- 
ventures in the Far East. Even his books no more than suggest 
the dangers which he encountered and the narrow escapes 
from death which were his. He would sometimes refer to his 
experiences in a humorous way, describing at one time, for 
example, his attempt to traverse Korea in an old Ford car, 
which broke down in the middle of a river, compelling him 
and his companions to wade ashore. He told once of his diffi- 
culties in getting accustomed to Chinese food, especially 
certain chickens which have black bones. He had a fondness 
for birds’-nest pudding, and he said that eggs which had been 
kept two years in Chinese fashion were none too bad. 

He liked the name of ‘Chinese’ Wilson, and he had a 
great liking for the Chinese people, often speaking of their 
honesty, their loyalty and their intelligence. He made many 
lasting friends in China, but, indeed, he did that wherever 
he went. Probably there was no man in all the world who 
could write a personal letter to so great a number of people 
in so many corners of the globe. It is interesting to know that 
a letter was received recently from the Chinese government 
asking Wilson to send back specimens of certain native Chi- 
nese plants, which were found by him, to be used in a 
national garden now being planned. These plants the Chinese 
themselves were unable to find at home. 

Dr. Wilson’s memory was almost uncanny. There are few 
gardens which he could enter without finding one of his own 
introductions, and wherever he saw a plant which he had 
found in China, Japan, or any other country he was able to 
give its life history. His familiarity with the trees and shrubs 
of the world was greater, probably, than that of any other 
man who ever lived. Moreover, he had the rare faculty of ex- 
pressing scientific facts in everyday language, and as a result 
his many books will help to preserve his knowledge. No hor- 
ticultural library can be considered in any way complete unless 
it contains at least most of his writings. 

It was his constant aim to stimulate a greater appreciation 
of new plants among amateurs, and to induce the growing of 
these plants by nurserymen. His many-sided contacts, his 
passion for the improvement of gardens and his willingness 
to share his knowledge with the masses gave him a niche in 
horticultural history which no other man can fill. 

It would seem from all this that Ernest H. Wilson must 
have been born for the task which fell to his lot to perform. 
Yet he was projected into it without any definite planning 
and early found himself launched on a career about which he 
had not even dreamed. 

When he started on his first trip to China at the age of 23, 
the elder Veitch said to him, ‘““My boy, stick to the one 
thing you are after and do not spend time and money 
wandering about. Probably almost every plant in China has 





*From an illustrated lecture by Edward I. Farrington, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
on December 15, 1930. 
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now keen introduced into Europe.’’ This statement sounds 
ridiculous today, in view of the fact that Wilson himself 
has since that time introduced from China no less then 
fifteen hundred plants hitherto unknown, yet it seemed rea- 
sonable enough then, because for years Robert Fortune and 
other botanists had sent an unbroken stream of garden mate- 
rial from China to the British Isles. That stream, however, 
had almost dried up and the conclusion was natural that the 
source of supply had been exhausted. As it happened, though, 
most of these plants had come from gardens in the settled por- 
tions of the Chinese Empire. China was thought of in the 
West as a vast territory teeming with people. The tremendous 
expanse of mountain country, which lay beyond the lowland 
settlements, had been almost overlooked. Yet it was to prove 
a treasure house of plant material. Henry and a few others 
had peered within this treasure house and it was Henry who 
gave Wilson the key. It was Wilson, however, who opened 
the door and who laid hold upon the floral gems and plant 
jewels which it contained. 

Dr. Wilson made two trips for Messrs. Veitch & Sons, 
sending back about 2,000 seeds and plants and about 5,000 
herbarium specimens, many of which proved new to science. 
Such a vast amount of material was collected that he was 
made a temporary assistant in the herbarium at Kew to help 
sort and identify the specimens. 

In his two trips to China for the Arnold Arboretum, Wil- 
son collected about 65,000 specimens together with 1,593 
lots of seeds and 168 lots of plants and cuttings. Besides this, 
he brought back 850 photographic plates, which proved of 
special value. 

From Japan he sent back 2,000 specimens, along with 
some 600 photographs and a large collection of Japanese 
cherries. His expedition to Korea and Formosa enabled him 
to collect 30,000 specimens and to make 700 photographs. 
On his return from his expedition he also brought a number 
of living plants, including the taiwania, which has now been 
established in the southern and western parts of this country. 
Over 100 plants introduced by Wilson have been given first- 
class certificates of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society. 

In all Dr. Wilson collected about 16,000 herbarium speci- 
mens and his plants have spread to the gardens of all temperate 
and sub-tropical countries. His friend and collaborator, Al- 
fred Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum, writes, ‘‘His name will 
live through generations to come in the new plants he discov- 
ered, many of them commemorating his name, and in the 
plants he brought from foreign lands to enrich and embellish 
our gardens.” 

Perhaps the future will permit a truer appraisal of Wilson’s 
work than is possible now, but coming generations cannot 


value him any higher as a man than the generation in which 
he lived. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 

library of TThe Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 

— in dish gardening, by Patten Beard. N. Y., DeLaMare. 
1930. 

Adventures of Johnny Appleseed, by Henry Chapin. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann. 1930. 

Aristocrats of Japan’s national flowers, by Kikuchi & Kimura. Japan, 
Takarazuka Chrysanthemum Society. n.d. (Text in Japanese). 

Art forms in nature, by Karl Blossfeldt. N. Y., Weyhe. 1929. 

Better sweet peas, by George J. Ball. N. Y., Florists’ Pub. Co. 1930. 

Big trees of the giant forest, by G. W. Steward. Robertson. 1930. 

Book of the Iris, by R. Irwin Lynch. London, John Lane. 1923. 

Book of twelve for south Florida gardens, by Mabel White Dorn and 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas. South Miami, South Florida Publish- 
ing Co. 1928. 

— American gardens, by John C. Wister. 

Catalogue of the trees, shrubs and vines of Alabama, by Roland M. 
Harper. University of Alabama. 1928. 

Oe 10 and its culture, by Edward A. White. N. Y., Orange, 
udd. : 

Dahlias, by Frederick Frye Rockwell. N. Y., Macm. 1929. 

Dykes on Irises, edited by George Dillistone. Pr. by C. Baldwin, 
Tunbridge Wells, Eng. 


Boston, Stratford. 
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Everybody’s garden, by Frank A. Waugh. N. Y., Orange, Judd. 
1930 


Exploring for plants, by David Fairchild. N. Y., Macm. 1930. 

Field book of American trees and shrubs, by F. S. Mathews. N. Y., 
Putnam. 1915. 

Fiess @ West tropical Africa, by Hutchinson & Dalziel. London. 
1927-28. 

Flower hunter in Queensland and New Zealand, by Mrs. Rowan. 
London. 1898. 

— for every occasion, by Edna Sibley Tipton. N. Y., Stokes. 
1930. 

Flowers in the home, by Menie Watt. London. 1927. 

From a new garden, by Mrs. Francis King. N. Y., Knopf. 1930. 

Fungous diseases of plants, by Jacob Eriksson. 2nd ed. Balt., 
Thomas. 1930. 

Gardener’s colour book, by Louise Yeomans King and John Fother- 
gill. N. Y., Knopf. 1929. 

Glossary of botanic terms, by B. D. Jackson. 4th ed. rev. and enl. 
Phila., Lipp. 1928. 

Herbs, salads and seasonings, by Boulestin & Hill. London. 1930. 

Historical account of the origin and formation of the American 
Philosophical Society, by Peter Stephen DuPonceau. Phila., 
American Philosophical Society. 1914. 

History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884, by J. Thomas Scharf and Thomp- 
son Westcott. 3 v. Phila., Everts. 1884. 

History of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 1816-1916, -by 
James M. Willcox. Phila., Lipp. 1916. 

Homes and gardens in old Virginia, by Massie & Christian. Va., 
Fergusson. 1930. 

How to grow roses, by Pyle, McFarland & Stevens. 17thed. N. Y., 
Macm. 1930. 

Irises, by W. R. Dykes. London, Jack. 1912. 

Irises, by Frederick F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macm. 1928. 

Italian pleasure gardens, by Rose Standish Nichols. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead. 1928. 

Japanese iris, by Manaby Mujoshi. 4 v. and text. Yokohama, Yoko- 
hama Nursery Co., Ltd. n.d. (Text in Japanese). 

Kilima-Njaro expedition, by H. H. Johnston. London. 1886. 

Landscaping the home grounds, by Leonidas W. Ramsey. N. Y., 
Macm. 1930. 

Lawn, by Lawrence S. Dickinson. N. Y., Orange, Judd. 1930. 

Lilac, by S. D. McKelvey. N. Y., Macm. 1928. 

= of climbing plants, by A. C. Hottes. N. Y., DeLaMare. 

Modern roses, by J. Horace McFarland. N. Y., Macm. 1930. 

Orchids for the outdoor garden, by A. W. Darnell. Ashford. 1930. 

— of flowerland, by Alice T. A. Quackenbush. N. Y., Macm. 

Pioneers of plant study, by Ellison Hawks and G. S. Boulger. Lond., 
Sheldon. 1928. 

Plant quarantine and control administration, by Gustavus A. Weber. 
Brookings Inst. 1930. 

— vegetable growing, by John W. Lloyd. Phila., Lipp. 

Retail flower shop, by Robert Kift. N. Y., DeLaMare. 1930. 

—e and alpine plants, by Henry Correvon. N. Y., Macm. 

Rose manual, by J. H. Nicolas. N. Y., Doubleday. 1930. 

Some familiar wild flowers, comp. by James Edmund Jones. N. Y., 
Macm. 1930. 

Some gardens and mansions of Maryland. 1930. 

Tidewater Virginia, by Paul Wilstach. Ind., Bobbs-Merrill. 1929. 

Trees and shrubs of the rocky mountain region, by B. O. Longyear. 
N. Y., Putnam. 1927. 

Western wild flowers, by Margaret Armstrong. 9th imp. N. Y., 
Putnam. 1927. 

Wild flowers and ferns, by Herbert Durand. new ed. N. Y., Put- 
nam. 1925. 


The Japanese Grape as a House Plant 


BEng value of Vitis rhomboidea may be estimated in part 
by the claims of florists that this vine rivals English ivy as 
a house plant. It is a fact that many persons are welcoming it 
as a change from ivy, which has been used extensively in the 
past. This new vine grows very freely but since it is neat in 
habit, it will never become ungainly. One might assume be- 
cause the common name is Japanese grape that this plant has 
a large, coarse leaf. Quite the opposite is true, the leaf being 
glossy green above and three-parted like the common poison 
ivy. For that matter, some persons call the vine “grape ivy”’ 
but this is not correct, nor is the plant related to the ivy. It 
has the characteristic grape tendrils and the tip end growths 
are noticeably pubescent. 

The Japanese grape is being sold by florists, planted singly 
in pots or arranged in bowls and hanging baskets from which 
the vine droops gracefully, quite like English ivy. With 
proper care the vines will retain their leaves te the very base 
of the plant. 

The plant requires good rich loam and plenty of moisture, 
both at the roots and sprinkled on the foliage. Scales and 
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aphids have never been known to infest the plant. A specimen 
plant received first prize as the best new foliage plant at the 
Newark (N. J.) Flower Show in November. 

There is some confusion in the botanical classification of 
this vine. The grower calls it Vitis rhomboidea, but it may 
be classed in the genus cissus. Yet, only the older reference 
books mention the species rhomboidea. 
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A Specimen of the Japanese Grape Which Won a First Prize for 
W. A. Manda of Orange, N. J. 
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How to Prune Grape Vines 


five grape is pruned to limit or increase the quantity of 
the crop, and this is pruning proper. Grapes are also 
pruned to make well-proportioned plants with the parts so 
disposed that the vines are to the highest degree manageable 
in the vineyard. This is training. Grape growers usually speak 
of both operations as ‘‘pruning,’’ but it is well to keep in 
mind that the two have different objectives. 

Winter pruning is advocated, although pruning can be done 
without danger of injuring the vines at any time after the 
leaves drop in the Fall until the buds swell in the Spring, 
providing the wood is not actually frozen at the time. Prun- 
ing should be delayed until after a heavy freeze in the Fall 
so that immature wood will be killed and withered and can 
thus be easily identified and removed. 


Cover Illustration 


BBs plant known to gardeners as Lastandra or Pleroma 
macranthum will be found illustrated in Bailey’s ‘‘Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture” under Tibouchina semidecandra. This 
is a greenhouse plant which blooms for a long season and has 
much to recommend it. In Summer it may be used as a bed- 
ding plant out of doors. It grows with great freedom in 
Florida, making a shrub eight feet high, but in greenhouses 
is best used as a pillar or trellis plant. The flowers are purple, 
often: five inches across. They last only a day but new buds 
continue to open for several weeks. 

















Foliage Plants for the Living Room 


and whatever appears to be novel is usually an old 

favorite brought to light again. However, new forms 
of the popular Boston fern, Nephrolepis exaltata bostoniensis, 
appear from time to time, probably because this fern is vari- 
able. Dwarf Boston looks like the standard form except that 
the fronds are only half as long. This is a distinct advantage 
in apartments where space is limited. There is a very compact 
form of the Boston fern known as Teddy Junior, which is 
bushy and upright in growth with very short fronds. Innu- 
merable forms of this fern have very finely divided leaves, 


N=: foliage plants are hard to find in the florists’ shops 
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Sansevieria, One of the Easiest House Plants to Grow 


some of them even being crested. These are sports or mutants, 
the most popular kinds being N. whitmani, N. smithi and 
verona. 

The popularity of miniature Japanese gardens has brought 
to light a little aroid plant known as the pothos vine which 
resembles in some respect philodendron. Its leaves are cordate, 
smooth and variegated with white. Botanically this Old 
World plant is probably Pothos argyraea. Its culture is the 
same as that of philodendron. 

Crassula arborescens, commonly called the Chinese rubber 
plant, is a well known house plant with stubby, fleshy leaves 
and a stout stem which grows very slowly. For this reason, 
large plants several feet high are very valuable. Small tip cut- 
tings, planted in pots are seen more than ever in florists’ shops 
this year, because they are so useful in making miniature 
gardens. Old plants which are growing too tall may be made 
to branch by taking out the tips and allowing the soil to be- 
come quite dry for a while. When the new branches appear, 
watering should be resumed. Although tip cuttings make the 


best plants, even leaves may be started in sand if they have 
been cut off cleanly. 

The curious Beloperone guttata, more familiar to most 
persons as the shrimp plant, is grown for its decorative bracts 
which become a bright golden bronze color when the plant 
is kept in a sunny room. These leaf-like bracts are borne close 
together along slender pendent stems and look to some extent 
like hops, although they are longer. Snowy white flowers 
appear between these bracts. This plant is not difficult to grow 
indoors but it is important that it be kept in a sunny window. 


There are two forms of the bowstring hemp, one being 
Sansevieria zeylanica, which is mottled with a light color, and 
the other its variety laurenti, which has leaves with white 
margins. Either of these will stand any amount of abuse and 
grow under conditions that would be impossible for other 
plants. Florists propagate the straight variety by divisions or 
leaf cuttings. However, laurenti, occasionally called lucky 
plant, will not retain the white stripes if propagated by leaf 
cuttings. 

The Norfolk Island pine, Araucauria excelsa, has for many 
years past been associated with commercial establishments be- 
cause it is commonly seen there where it thrives in the poor 
growing conditions often found in shops. This plant is one 
of those which must be protected from the sun during the 
Summer months and it will make its best growth if kept out- 
doors in a shady place. It is a curious fact that only cuttings 
taken from the top will make shapely plants. Those taken 
from the ends of branches produce only trailing growth. 
Another hardy plant which makes a symmetrical tree-like 
growth is the silk oak, Grevillea robusta. Young plants are 
very graceful because the foliage is light and finely divided and 
although it resembles ragweed, it is much more refined in 
character. 

Peperomia is an odd little plant which will never make 
very heavy growth. Its peltate leaves are marked with white 
bands. When growing this plant indoors during the Winter, 
it should be watered carefully because of its fleshy nature. 
New plants may be started by inserting whole leaves edgewise 
in the sand, or by placing them flat. The new plants start 
where the stem joins the leaf. This method of propagation is 
practiced with other plants as well, including Rex begonias, 
although in the latter case a large leaf is pegged down and 
the main ribs are cut. Where each cut is made a new plant 
will start. Rex begonias are to be had in great variety, some 
of them being speckled, others blotched with silver or bronze. 

Rubber plants often become too tall and ungainly for the 
small space allotted to them. New plants, however, may be 
started by what is known as air layering, this method being 
necessary because rubber bleeds so freely that they do not start 
well from cuttings. The method consists of cutting upwards 
and slantwise, half way through a joint making the cut about 
two inches long. Insert a match stick in the cut to keep it open 
and cover the wound completely with a large wad of sphag- 
num moss, tied on with string. The moss must be kept moist 
all the time to induce new roots to grow. Within a few weeks 
their white tips will be seen coming through the moss. The 
top is then ready to be cut off and potted in new compost. 

In addition to the common rubber plant there is Ficus pan- 
durata, which is known better by the name of Fiddleleaf fig. 
The name refers to the unusually large fiddle-shaped leaves 
which are deeply veined. In contrast with this plant is Ficus 
repens, a dainty trailing vine with minute leaves on a slender 
stem. A plant of this may be made to climb over a stone 
placed on top of the soil in the pot. Better still, set a few 
plants along the conservatory wall and in a short time they 
will have spread over a considerable area. 

The most common palms grown as house plants are the 
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kentias. These have rather broad leaves but there are others 
that are more graceful such as Phoenix roebelini and Cocos 
weddelliana. These palms may be kept in a sunny place all 
Winter, but they will be light colored in Summer unless they 
are partly shaded. It is doubtful that any amateur will at- 
tempt to grow palms from the seeds, because it frequently 
takes nine months or more for the seeds to germinate. Com- 
mercial growers of palms spread several inches of seeds under- 
neath the benches or tables in their greenhouses and cover 
them with sphagnum or peat moss. There the seeds remain in 
a constantly moist atmosphere until they sprout. 

A number of house plants are absolutely reliable and may 
be grown under the most adverse conditions. Of these Aspr- 
distra lurida is probably the best because it can go for months 
without any direct sunlight and, therefore, makes a good 
plant for a north window or for a hall. The foliage is large 
and green and is seldom attacked by insects. Another in this 
class is the variegated Pandanus veitchi, called screw pine, be- 
cause the sword-like leaves have a spiral arrangement around 
the stem. As the plant grows older, it tends to grow out of the 
soil and stand on a number of thick fleshy roots. Then, too, 
young shoots usually start from the crown of the plant and 
these may be pulled off and rooted. 

Dracaenas are found in such variety that one may choose 
nearly any combination of colors desired. There 
are broad leaf forms, striped red, green and 
yellow, and also those with narrow leaves such 
as D. sanderiana which has green and white striped 
leaves and makes a more rush-like growth. Still an- 
other is D. godsefhiana which is quite different from 
the others because it makes an upright woody 
growth and has short green leaves, speckled with 
a light color. The cordyline, with long graceful, 
arching grass-like leaves, is frequently included 
with the dracaenas. This is the plant so commonly 
used in planting window boxes and urns in Sum- 
mer. If the roots of this plant should appear to be 
diseased and the leaves should turn yellow and die, 
clean the soil away from the roots, cut them back 
to the base of the plant and repot the plant in 
fresh soil. 


Hedges for Cold Climates 


NE of the most interesting features in the 
ornamental grounds at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa, Canada, is a collection 
of hedges. Until recently there were over 80, but 
some of them have been discarded and there now 
are 46 growing side by side. They are 50 feet in length and 
the oldest was planted in 1887. The young plants were put 
in 18 inches apart and the hedges are kept trimmed, some re- 
quiring cutting twice a year, while others only need it once. 
I will mention a few of the outstanding ones, with the date 
of planting and the width and height of the hedge in 1930. 

Berberis thunbergi (Japanese Barberry): Planted 1914, 
is three feet eight inches high and four feet seven inches wide. 
This is considered to be the best dwarf deciduous hedge for 
the Ottawa district. 

Caragana arborescens (Siberian Pea Tree): Planted in 
1911, is five feet two inches high and four feet seven inches 
wide. This is the best tall deciduous hedge for the colder sec- 
tions of Canada and is recommended for use on the prairies. 

Caragana pygmaea (Dwarf Caragana): Planted in 1895, 
is three feet five inches high and four feet nine inches wide. 
This has darker foliage than C. arborescens and makes a use- 
ful hardy dwarf hedge. 

Chamaecyparis pisifera filifera (Threadlike Retinospora) : 
Planted 1916, is two feet 10 inches high and three feet three 
inches wide. This is hardy at Ottawa and makes a very attrac- 
tive lawn specimen. 

Pinus strobus (White Pine): Planted 1890, is seven feet 
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high and eight feet nine inches wide. It is one of the most 
beautiful tall evergreen hedges. 

Pinus cembra (Swiss Stone Pine): Planted 1894, is four 
feet six inches high and four feet 10 inches wide and is a very 
attractive dwarf hedge. 

Quercus imbricaria (Shingle Oak): Planted 1913, is five 
feet seven inches high and five feet six inches wide. This is one 
of the most interesting of all and always attracts attention by 
its glossy, large leaves. It could easily be mistaken for a broad- 
leaved evergreen. 

Syringa japonica (Japanese Lilac): Planted 1911, is four 
feet nine inches high and four feet six inches wide. 

Syringa josikaea (Josika Lilac): Planted 1891, is nine 
feet high and 11 feet six inches wide. This is truly a mon- 
strous hedge but is still in good condition and quite 
handsome. 

Taxus cuspidata (Japanese Yew) : Planted in 1915, is two 
feet high and two feet four inches wide. This species is hardy 
at Ottawa and makes a good dwarf hedge. 

Tsuga canadensis (Canada Hemlock) : Planted in 1889, is 
five feet high and six feet 10 inches wide. This is a very at- 
tractive medium tall hedge. 

—lIsabella Preston. 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Hedges Under Test at Ottawa 


Experience With Vitex Macrophylla 


WAS very much interested in the item about Vitex macro- 

phylla by Brenda R. Slade in a recent issue of Horticulture, 
in view of the fact that this plant has the reputation of being 
questionably hardy in this section. At least, this has been 
the experience of the Arnold Arboretum and it is possible that 
the plant grown in Needham, Mass., is not V. macrophylla, 
but V. negundo, which is reliably hardy. This belief is 
strengthened by a letter from Mr. Edward Gilchrist, Havens- 
mead, Jaffrey, N. H., who obtained two small shrubs in the 
Spring of 1927 and set them out on a hillside with a south- 
eastern exposure where there is plenty of sunshine. Every 
Winter these plants have died down to within a few inches of 
the soil, only to send up fresh shoots of foliage again each 
Summer. However, they have never blossomed. Mr. Gilchrist 
has succeeded with hybrid rhododendrons on the same hillside 
and hybrid tea roses Winter over with the ordinary protec- 
tion. V. macrophylla is in reality only a broad-leaf form of 
V. agnus-castus and its leaves are made up of five to seven 
leaflets. V. negundo leaves have only three to five leaflets. 


—W. H. Judd. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Cneorum 
| (Garland Flower) 


No plant in recent years 
has so completely fasci- 
| nated the country as has 
the little Daphne, with 
| its delightfully fragrant 
| Arbutus-like flowers of 
rose pink, which are borne profusely during Spring and 
Autumn and scatteringly all Summer. 
|| We have sold thousands of plants in almost every state and 
| they have proven successful except in the hotter parts of the 


South and West. 

o 1 Re Again we have a splendid lot 
to offer. The price of plants 
with ball of earth is as follows: 






| Each Ten Hundred 

6- 9in. $.75 $7.00 $68.00 

1 G-12 in. 1.00 9.50 90.00 
12-15 in. 1.50 14.00 


Our 1931 catalog of ‘“Trees and 
Plants From Vermont’’ will be 
mailed at your request. You will 
find not only the standard varie- 
ties, but many sorts almost un- 


obtainable elsewhere. May we 
send you a copy? 
SPECIAL NOTICE: It is our 


custom to allow a 10% discount 
on all cash orders received before 
March Ist so do not delay in 
asking for a catalog. 


George D. Aiken 


“Grown in Vermont, Its Hardy” | 


Box G, Putney, Vermont 
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A Rock Garden Book From Kew* 


MERICAN rock garden authorities differ considerably 
from the opinion found in this new English book that 
“the great mass of rock plants, particularly the alpines, like a 
rich soil even where they need little of it.’” Ample drainage, 
of course, must be obtained by the addition of coarse sand or 
grit, the rest of the mixture consisting of ‘‘leaf mold and other 
decayed vegetable matter, mixed in this case with old spent 
manure from a hotbed.’’ Nearly all plants will thrive in this 
compost, but those requiring special soil can be accommodated 
by scooping out a hollow in which the compost is substituted. 
Another point brought out by Edwards (who was in charge 
of the rock garden at Kew) which is not usually mentioned, is 
that ‘‘alpine plants in their native habitat receive a yearly top 
dressing of vegetable matter from the material carried down 
by melting snows, and alpines in a rock garden are all the 
better for a top dressing artificially applied in imitation of this 
natural process.”’ 

Spring and early Fall are recommended as the best times to 
plant the rock garden, but never should any planting be done 
either in very dry weather or when the soil is unusually wet. 
As soon as plants are in the ground, small stone chips or grit 
should be spread around the plants to prevent excessive evap- 
oration. It is, of course, necessary, when planting in a crevice, 
that there shall be no air pockets at the bottom. ‘““To avoid 
this, first ram plenty of good gritty soil deeply into the 
crevice, then scrape out some of the mold at the top and set 
the plant in firmly, pressing the soil well down around the 
roots, and fix it in tightly by means of a small wedge of 
stones.” 

The moraine is an interesting addition to the rock garden 
and should be situated at the lower end of a miniature valley. 
Construction of the moraine is not difficult, the first step being 
to dig out the soil to a depth of about two and one-half feet, 
making the basin slope gently toward the front. The lower 
ten inches must be made watertight usually by means of 
cement. In order to regulate the water supply, an outlet is 
made in front. The bottom ten inches of the trench should 
then be filled with coarse material and stones for drainage, 
with six inches of smaller stones above this. The next layer 
should be of stone chips and gravel in sufficient quantity to fill 
the hollow. The top layer, an inch thick, should consist of a 
mixture of equal parts of garden soil, leaf mold and stone 
chips. A few boulders may be introduced to break up the 
surface and to give the plants some protection. A slow trickle 
of water may be let into the moraine in sufficient quantity to 
overflow at the outlet. During the Winter months no addi- 
tional moisture is needed and the outlet should be left open. 

The construction of the bog garden differs from that of a 
moraine in that only five inches of large stones are placed in 
the bottom over which is spread a layer of coarse soil. The 
hollow is then filled with a compost of half loam and half leaf 
mold or peat. The soil should always be kept moist by a 
trickle of water, but never should it become stagnant. 

Bulbs planted in the rock garden should be set deeper than 
usual to prevent their being injured from the effects of frost 
or heaved from the ground. When planting them do not use 
a dibble. ‘The reason for this is that when bulbs are dropped 
into the narrow V-shaped hole made by a dibble, air space is 
left which will eventually dry out the roots. Furthermore, it 
is difficult to set bulbs straight this way. A better method is to 
scoop out the soil with a trowel and to press the bulbs firmly 
into the earth before they are covered. 

It frequently happens that a small pool or water garden 
may be included in the rock garden to add interest, but where 
the water lies stagnant, an objectionable slimy green growth 
called ‘‘blanket weed’’ may occur. This may be disposed of by 
adding four ounces of copper sulphate or one ounce of potas- 
sium permanganate to every five hundred gallons of water in 





***Rock Gardens: How to Plan and Plant Them,”’ by A. Edwards. Published by Ward, 


Lock &% Co., Ltd., London. Price 7/6. 
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the pond. It is said that these solutions will harm neither 
plants nor fish. 

All types of gardening in which alpines are used, as well 
as water and bulb gardens are discussed in this book, there 
being a chapter set apart for each. In every instance, a complete 
list of plants suitable for each type of garden is included, giv- 
ing detailed information on the cultural requirements even to 
the extent of telling when the plant should be rested. The 
body of this book is made up of an alphabetical list of rock 
plants which is in itself an encyclopedia of information. One 
chapter is set apart to propagation, another to the control of 
diseases and pests. There are eight plates of color and 50 
photographs and diagrams. In all there are 320 pages, includ- 
ing the careful index. 


Roses With Attractive Foliage 


ITHOUT flowers, the average hybrid tea rose plant is 

not a particularly beautiful member of the floral king- 
dom, and as rose plants are not always in bloom, the plant 
itself should be considered when selecting roses for a small 
garden. 

There are a few roses whose foliage is so good that the 
plants are really attractive when not in bloom. One of the 
finest of these, although very little known, is Mrs. Dunlop 
Best, which has large, reddish apricot flowers, of splendid 
form, freely produced on a vigorous, spreading plant with 
beautiful “‘tea’’ foliage. The fragrant blooms have good stems 
and are splendid for cutting. Although there are several hun- 
dred varieties of roses in my garden, Mrs. Dunlop Best stands 
second in my favorite dozen. 


With foliage very similar is Lulu, the long, shapely buds | 


of which are the loveliest of all. The plant is vigorous and 
bushy, and the foliage even more attractive than that of Mrs. 
Dunlop Best. The coppery buds are freely produced, and 
open to nearly single flowers which fade somewhat in the sun, 
but as cut flowers are unsurpassed. 

Australia has recently sent us what appears to be a pure 
hybrid tea rose, Golden Dawn, with foliage quite similar to 
the foregoing. Golden Dawn is a very new rose, but has 
pleased wherever it has been tried. The pale yellow flowers, 
with splashes of carmine on the outside petals, are deliciously 
tea scented. In fact, it is one of the sweetest roses I know. The 
foliage of these three is glossy, bronzy green. 

Exquisite Shot Silk has beautiful foliage of an entirely 
different type—large, shining, dark green. The plant is tall 
and with its glossy foliage is very attractive. The fragrant 
flowers are described as, “‘orange-rose, overshot with golden 
yellow and flushed soft rose.’’ It is not as easy to grow, nor 
as free blooming, as the previous varieties, but when estab- 
lished becomes a cherished possession. 

With foliage quite similar to Shot Silk, but on a low 








spreading plant, is Etoile de Feu. The flower, and manner of | 
growth, are much like the old Louise Catherine Breslau, but | 


the foliage is prettier and the flower has more ‘‘fire.’’ The | 


blooms are also more freely produced, immense in size and 
cup shaped, opening flat, but the center is filled with short 
petals. 

In addition to its attractiveness, the foliage of these roses 
is very little troubled by disease, which adds greatly to their 
desirability. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


A New Broadleaved Evergreen 
IBURNUM BURKWOODI is a new shrub of great dis- 


tinction for our gardens. It is absolutely new, not recently 
discovered nor brought to life after being “‘lost to the trade”’ 


for half a century. Only a few short years ago V. burkwoodi 


first saw the light of day in the garden of its producer, Mr. A. 
Burkwood of England. 
It is a shrub to be thankful for and something that very 
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A Guide to Gardening 


“T am happy to find a gardening publication not preponderantly dealing with interiors 
and exteriors of houses instead of gardens.’-—From a Minnesota subscriber to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Edited by the Secretary of 
the National Assn. of Gar- 
deners. ‘“The best I have seen 
published this side of the 
pond,’’ says an English- 
Canadian gardener. 

$1 brings you seven 
monthly issues; $2 brings 
you thirteen, a full year plus 
current issue. Send today. 


Gardeners Chronicle 


~ 322-4 Fifth Avenue, New York City 4 

























The Successfully 
Transplanted Tree 


is the tree that has taken root firmly in its new 
location; that shows immediate signs of healthy 
growth; the tree that acts and lives as though it 
“belongs” in its new home. 


Only skill, experience and fine equipment can 
insure such results, and it is these that we 
place at your disposal. 





Write for No 
Booklets Obligation 
1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 and 0940 Tel. Forest 4212 











BURPEE'S SEEDS GROW 


The Vegetables and Flowers you would like to see 
growing in your garden —read all about them in 


Burpee’s Annual Garden Book 


Read about the new Burpee Tomato ““Tangerine’’—bright orange 
—the color of a fully ripened tangerine, with sweet, luscious, 
golden orange flesh. New Sweet Peas, particularly ‘‘The Burpee,” 
the loveliest ever introduced; and Ruffled Orchid, the newest of 
the Ruffled Sweet Peas. New Asters, new Zinnias, and many 
other improved vegetables and flowers. Burpee’s Annual is 
free. Write for your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 247 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 













IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


12 ary 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PECNIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 


$5.00. 
100 Iris, at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. If labeled these 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 
Delphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 
See Catalogue for Other Bargains 


GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 





























Winter nights in summer 


gardens! There's fascinating 
reading in our 1931 Garden 
Book, with its hundreds of 
illustrations of flowers and 
vegetables, helpful cultural 
articles and descriptions of 
fertilizers and garden tools. 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. T-1 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREER'S 


GARDEN BOOK 








An exquisite new garden violet 
Viola odorata 


“ROSINA” 


Pink 

Very hardy 

As deliciously fragrant as a hot- 
house violet. Flowering in Spring 


and again in Autumn until heavy 
frost. 


Plants $ 5a dozen 


$35 for 100 
AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 














Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 


Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING APPLE and 
CHINESE MAGNOLIA 


America’s Finest Collection 
in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for Book 
WOHLERT of 
Narberth, Pa. 

932 Montgomery Ave. 









UIDE TO THE BEST 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


Roses, perennials, bulbs, etc., 
to beautify your home, make 
your orchard and garden profit- 
able. New shrubs, roses and 
other new rare varieties. 55 
years devoted to growing the 
best. Surprisingly low prices 
Buy direct. Write for 1931 catalog. It’s free! 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


893 Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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many of us are glad to see, namely, a new hardy broad-leaved 
evergreen with fragrant flowers. Of course the flowers are fra- 
grant, how could they be otherwise, for Viburnum carlesi is 
one of its parents. 

V. carlesi is so well known and has been so extensively ad- 
vertised, that there is little I can say to add to its far-famed 
name. There may be some, however, who are not as yet fa- 
miliar with the charm of its soft, velvety gray leaves, coral 
colored buds and the marvellous fragrance of its flesh-pink 
flowers. To those who know it not, let me say, were my plot 
of ground so small it could hold but one deciduous shrub, 
V. carlesi would be there. Then, too, its constitution is of 
trusted hardiness. It does ask for sun, not part-time sunshine; 
to bloom its generous best it needs the sun to shine on it from 
break of day until it drops behind the last horizon’s tree. V. 
carlesi is so easily grown from seed it should be far more plen- 
tiful than it is. The seed should be sown out of doors, when 
the pulpy covering is soft and black, in late Summer or 
Autumn. Sometimes the seeds germinate in Spring, and some- 


| times not until Summer is well on its way. The young plants 


grow rapidly into 12-inch straight shoots the first year, and 
a well branched shrublet of one and a half foot the second. 
I cannot understand why this shrub is still high priced and 
scarce. 

My experience with V. utile, the other parent of V. burk- 
woodi, may be told in a few short words. After importing 
several plants from England about 15 years ago, one survived 
the first Winter, but was so weakened by the ordeal it made 
scarcely any growth that Summer and so, when the next 
Winter came with bitter cold and wind one day, and almost 
a Summer’s sun the next, it simply gave up the struggle and 
when Spring finally arrived V. utile was not there to see it. 
However, a bit farther South, this should be a valuable shrub 
and there it would be a good and useful evergreen, growing 
six or eight feet high and regularly opening its creamy flower 
clusters. Mr. Burkwood told me Viburnum burkwoodi com- 
bined the good qualities of both of these shrubs. My plants 
have survived two winters in the open ground with absolutely 
no protection of any kind. They do not seem to mind Win- 
ter’s severest cold, although in a position where they cannot 
escape the wind, no matter which way it blows. The hardy 
health of V. carlesi seems to more than compensate for any of 
the delicate fibre of V. utile. 

When freezing weather commences the green color of the 
leaves of V. burkwoodi assume very lovely shades of purple 
and bronze, and thus they remain well into March and April. 
I can only give, as yet, Mr. Burkwood’s own description of 
the flowers. ‘It bears large panicles of white flowers in April, 
pink in the bud, sweetly scented similar to carlesi.”’ 

V. burkwoodi has surprised me by its quick growth. The 
small, few inch high plants came to me in April, 1929, and 
are now almost four feet high. The cuttings root with extreme 
ease. This is a valuable trait in a new plant. It comes quickly 
into general use. Due to the difficulties in propagation of some 
plants it takes years to raise sufficient quantities to put on the 
general market. 

This Winter all my plants are well set with bloom buds, 
and I have no fear for their welfare. With the return of Spring 
I feel sure they will open, and if they are as lovely as I think 
they will be, V. burkwoodi shall be one of my favorite 
shrubs. 

Soon the shrubbery in our gardens will be more beautiful 
and more varied. The late Dr. E. H. Wilson spent many years 


_ of his life with this end in view. To me, as to many others, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


his loss is a real grief. At his request my first young plant of 
Viburnum burkwoodi goes to the Arnold Arboretum. An- 
other goes to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, which also disseminates all over 
the United States, many precious gifts yearly. Of these, too, I 
very gratefully profit. For those who take time and pains to 
hunt for them, rare and beautiful plants are always available. 

On April 9, 1929, the Royal Horticultural Society of Eng- 
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The 1931 Catalog of 
New England's Coldest 


Nursery 
Will Soon Be Ready to Mail 


Lovely Roses, Choice Evergreens 
The finest Shrubs and Trees 
400 Varieties of Perennials 
including 
40 Varieties of Peonies 


40 Varieties of Iris 
Many varieties of named 


_ Oriental Poppies and Japanese Iris 


an 
A Rock Garden Department 
with 
125 varieties of true Rock Plants 
May we send you this catalog 


10% discount on early orders 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


BARRE, VERMONT—Dept. H 
“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 





PERENNIALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


25 Hardy Perennials in 5 varieties and 
25 Hardy Rock Garden Plants in 5 varieties 


50 Plants—ALL FOR $7.00 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 
BOX C, SPARKILL, N. Y. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 

Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 


Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 





WE WISH YOU ALL 


A SHappy New Vear 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
1931 Catalog of Flower Plants 








SPECIALISTS IN 
NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 
Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 
LE-MAC Nurseries 
Hampton Virginia 














Established 35 Years 
SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PEAT MOSS 
Special Prices 


NONE BETTER 
NONE MORE BULK 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. Importers 
Office, 616 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JANU: 

















When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
Horticulture 
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ELSEY 


UTSCry 
Service 


Distinct bargains in 
Evergreens, Deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Our 
Spring List will be 
ready soon. Write for 
a copy. 


50 ChurchStreet 
New York City 














Rare Old English 


BOX WOOD 


T BEBE is all ready for your careful inspec- 
tion and choosing here at the Boxwood 
nurseries, what we believe to be the largest 
collection of fine Old English Boxwood in 
the country. 

Your inquiry for specimen of any size or 
shape is invited. 





H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Azaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantities 
and sizes. 

They are collected from the 16,000 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 


Fall shipments commence about Sep- 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
March first. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge’ 
Linville, North Carolina 
L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga. 














THE AMAZING YELLOW 


Orchid Gladiolus 


and the extraordinary group of Miniature gladi- 
olus, exquisite for table bouquets, now offered 
for first time. Stock very limited. Get our cata- 
logue, with color cuts. 


Rancho Santa Fe Bulb Co., Inc. 
Rancho Santa Fe, Cal. 





SWEET CORN — THE BURBANK 


oweetest, tenderest, best, and very early. Send 
10c for enough seed to make 16 dozen delicious 
ears. Free Gladiolus bulbs go with seed. D. L. 
SKIFF, Grower of Fine Gladioli, 717 9th St., 
Boulder, Colo. 
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land gave V. burkwoodi an award of merit. It will probably * 
be a few years before it is generally available. 

Mr. Burkwood kindly let me have the first plants of it to 
come to America. He wanted Viburnum burkwoodi tried out 
in this country. It wintered happily in England, would it do 
so here? This is my answer. 

—DMary Gibson Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


Christmas Flowers of India 


HAVE 50 years’ acquaintance with Telingana, India. Its | 


trees, shrubs, creepers and plants are found flowering in 
December and January and so I call them Christmas flora. I 
have listed 240, 25 species of which are well known some- 
where in the United States. It is a delight to take a survey 
view of these flowers of our mid-temperate zone which grow 
in Telingana—a delight even if it has to be done by only 
imagining the facts. 

Our hollyhock is a Christmas decoration in Telingana. As 
Althea rosea, it grows seven feet high and is as rose-tinged as 
ours. The low, prickly, yellow poppy is another December 
blossom corresponding to our Argemone mexicana, with 
flowers orange and leaves bluish. The medium-sized tree, 


Caesalpinia pulcherrima, full of bi-pinnate leaves and of | 


gorgeous yellowish red flowers, well mates our ‘‘Barbados 
Pride.’’ Our “Indian Shot”’ is repeated in Canna discolor and 
in C. indica, with the petal-like stamens even more fluffy, or 
more wavy. 

The Telingana cockscomb has leaves four inches long, and 
a red crest of compact flowers in all the shapes of the Ameri- 
can Celosia cristata. Commelina bengholensis matches our day 
lily and spiderwort, spotting many a wild with azure blue. 
The cosmos is there, Cosmos bipinnatus and C. tenuifolia, 
with rays of many colors. The big Helianthus annuus, a sun- 
flower, blooms there with large-toothed leaves eight inches 
long. The morning-glory is paralleled in Ipomoea hederacea, 
in just one of the ten convolvulacea, but longest stemmed, 
largest, brightest, fullest of all the ten of the season. Jessa- 


mines are represented by Jasminum sambac, most fragrant | 
and pearliest, most cultivated and dearest, of all flowers. Four | 


o'clock appears as Mirabilis jalapa in three varieties, character- 
ized by leaves differing in size and shape. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Here are tobacco fields and plantations, at the Telingana | 


Christmas; great areas of Nicotiana tabacum are colored white 


with uplifted tubular flowers. Climbing and creeping beans | 


are trained on framework of great length and width, the 
trellises as high as five feet, bearing Lablab vulgaris and L. 
trilobus, with the pods and the white or rosy flowers growing 


in dense mass together. Ground cherry graces the season as | 


Physalis peruviana, its sack as big and puffy, and its flowers 
as white or yellow as ours. “‘Flame-of-the-forest’’ is out- 
matched by Poinciana regia, the tree most splendid of the 
season and the pride of all trees, with petals big-clawed and 
wavy. Christmas roses are few in species, but compensating 
for this with delicacy of fragrance. ‘““Black Eye Susan’’ excels 
here in number; but it is just as hairy, just as yellow flowered 
and hastate-leaved as a Telingana Rudbeckia hirta can be. 
Their yuccas are whiter flowered and taller stalked than ours. 
India is native land of zinnias. Indeed, it is the source of the 
zinnias of the world. 

These 25 Summer flowers here are Christmas decorations 
yonder, out of doors, in garden and field, a joyous mass of 
beauty. The Lord of the world’s Christmas has operated in 
them, transferring and transforming them from mid-Tem- 
perate zone flowers to the familiar, larger December flora of 
mid-Torrid zone. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 








Books by 


ERNEST H. 
WILSON 


Aristocrats of the Trees 
Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the 
poetry and the personality of trees will find 
their imagination fired by this great master- 
De luxe format. Quarto size, 66 
eee ae te Boxed $15.00 


piece. 
illustrations. 


Aristocrats of the Garden 
Indispensable to all who would garden 
wisely and surround themselves with the 
best in shrub, herb and vine. 27 illustra- 
Mb kee. cite e eames aeeees $5.00 


More Aristocrats of 
the Garden 


This volume adds hundreds of new Aristo- 
crats available for American gardens. 43 
illustrations. $5.00 


China—Mother of Gardens 


The fascinating account of Dr. Wilson's 
extensive travels in hitherto little explored 
western China, and from which he culled 
the horticultural treasures of the Flowery 
Kingdom. De luxe format. Octavo size, 
61 illustrations. $10.00 


Plant Hunting 
The thrilling story of Dr. Wilson’s seven 
plant hunting trips to Africa, the Tropics, 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, East Indies and other lands. 


128 illustrations. 
Boxed $15.00 


The Lilies of Eastern Asia 


An indispensable standard reference source 
on Eastern Lilies. Quarto size, 22 illustra- 
tions. .. . $8.50 


Two volumes, 


America’s Greatest Garden 
The story of the greatest garden achieve- 
ment in all America: The Arnold Arbore- 
tum of Harvard University. 


50 illustrations and map . . $3.00 
De luxe edition (name of owner 
stamped in gold) ..... . $10.00 





BULBS 


for American Gardens 


By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Tells what kind of bulbs are best for 
every climate, how to set out for best 
results, how to care for them, how to 
plant with respect to garden coloring. 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilson said, “‘I consider 
Mr. Wister's book on bulbs the most 
valuable contribution on this branch of 
horticulture that has ever been made.”’ 
70 illustrations. $6.50 


THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lily of the Valley 
Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 
Start in fiber now. Flower indoors 
in 8 weeks’ time. Bundle of 25 pips 
$2.00, 100 $7.00 postpaid, 250 
$16.00, 500 $30.00 by express. 

Fiber 75c pk. postpaid 


Directions accompany each 
shipment. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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1200 Uatkielies 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late —- IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





Merry Christmas 


will be merrier for a flower-loving friend, 
if you send a 
GIFT BOX OF GLADIOLUS BULBS 

THIRTY GLADIOLUS BULBS blooming 
size, all different and all labelled true to 
name for ONE DOLLAR. 

Delivered before Christmas or in the 
Spring, as you desire. No orders for this 
Special Gift Box accepted after Dec. 24th. 





THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 


Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 











Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 





Gladiolus 








Sh PETERSON NC. 


FAIR 
LAWN, 
NEW 
JERSEY 


SPECIALIST 
Ask for 


ROSE and PEONY | 
CATALOG 
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“Trees Are Friends’ 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries | 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 


HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Beattie, Minnie M. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa.) 
“Rock gardening, helpful hints.” 
Boyd Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) 
Bo ang 1930-1931.” (Ornamental trees and shrubs, bulbs, fruit 
trees. 
Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Ornamental trees, shrubs and climbers.” 
Cedar Hill Nursery. (Brookville, P.O. Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y.) 
“Trises.” 
“Lalacs.” 
“‘Peonies.” 
Clark, W. E. (Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass.) 
“1931 glad greetings from New England.” 
Cooley’s Iris & Lilac Gardens. (Silverton, Oregon.) 
“New lovelier lilacs for 1930.” 
Cullen, Martin J. (International nurseries & seed store, 4575 Wyan- 
dot St., Denver, Colo.) 
“Perennial Rocky Mountain wild flower seeds and other rare vari- 
eties for rock gardens and borders.” 
Eddie & Gamwell. (Bellingham, Wash.) 
“Alpines and roses, Japanese irises.” 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens. (Bennington, Vt.) 
“Special fall sale, extra fine varieties of gladioli.” 
Griinwald, A. (Wiener-Neustadt, Austria.) 
“Forest seed-collector greatest specialist in forest seeds.” 
Hav’alook Gardens. (Fowlerville, Mich.) 
“Alpine specialists.” 
Katzenstein, Otto & Co. 
“Tree seeds.” 
Lager & Hurrell. (Summit, N. J.) 
“Established exotic orchids, and native hardy orchids.” 
Lester Rose Gardens. (Monterey, Calif.) 
“Roses of Monterey.” 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries. (423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass.) 
“Autumn price list of Dutch bulbs, 1930.” 
Lowthorpe. (Groton, Mass.) 
“Plants for the rock garden.” 
Marshall, W. E. & Co., Inc. (150 West 23rd St., N. Y.) 
“Prices of lilies for fall 1930.” 


Old Farm Nurseries. (H. den Ouden & Son, Boskoop, Holland.) 
“Dahlia Catalogue 1931.” 
Payne, Theodore. (345 So. Main St., 2969-99 Los Felix Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 
“The hybrid Watsonia.” 
“Bulbs, flower seeds for fall planting.” 
Pfitzer, Wilhelm, Ltd. (Stuttgart, Germany.) 
“Gladiolus novelties.” 
Power, W. & Co. (25-26 O’Connell St., Waterford, Ireland.) 
“Fruit trees, roses, ornamental trees and shrubs, conifers, forest 
trees, hedge plants.” (1930) 
Princeton Nurseries. (Princeton, N. J.) 
“Evergreen and deciduous trees, shrubs and vines.” 
Roemer, F. (Quedlinburg, Germany.) 
“Novelties in flower seeds for 1930/31.” 
Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) 
“Dahlias, dahlia seed, gladiolus, 1931.’ 
Stokes, F. C. & Co., Inc. (206 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Seeds, 1931.” 
Sutton, & Son Ltd. (Royal seed establishment, Reading, Eng.) 
“Sutton’s seeds, 1931.” 
Upton Gardens. (720 W. Caramillo St., Colorado Springs, Colo.) 
(Trees, shrubs, vines, perennials, etc.) 
Vacherot-Lecoufle. (Boissy-Saint-Leger [S.-&-O.], France.) 
“Grande cultures speciales d’orchidées.” 
Woodlawn Nurseries. (Allen L. Wood, 891 Garson Ave., Rochester 
N. Y.) 
“A guide to the best plants, shrubs and trees that grow.” 
Wyatt, Job P. & Sons Co. (Raleigh, N. C.) 
“Wyatt’s garden book, Fall 1930.” (Seeds, plants, bulbs, garden 
supplies.) 
Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries. 
“Fall 1930.” (Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, vines, 
roses, and hardy perennials.) 
Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd. (No. 21-35, Nakamura-machi, Kaka- 
ku, Yokohama, Japan) 
Descriptive catalogue, 1930-31. 


(Atlanta, Georgia.) 


Keeping Fruit in the Cellar 


| dence or other fruit should never be put into Winter 


quarters while wet with dew or rain. A very good way 


| to keep apples and pears, and vegetables as well, in a crisp, 


fresh state, is to pack them in clean, nearly dry leaves, using 


_ a layer of leaves, then a layer of apples, and employing more 


leaves if the room is dry than if it is moist. Vegetables may be 


_ kept in decidedly moist leaves. Plums and peaches will not 
_ keep long unless the temperature is down to 33 degrees. These 


fruits must be ripened on the trees to be of good quality. 
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* Best bydesk 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 
Seed & Bulb Specialis ts 


59 andG&i 


NEW YORKCITY 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








WANTED 


First Class Landscape Salesman by old 

established firm in middle west. Op- 

portunity for a financial interest in the 

business for the right man. Apply 
Box LN, “Horticulture” 








THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 
House Plants and How to 

Grow Them 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them 
Grape Culture 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check 

or stamps 














POSITIONS WANTED 





Experienced horticulturist and gardener, 
80 years of age, expert in all kinds of 
plant propagation, care and laying out of 
lawns, also construction work (carpenter, 
mason and painter). American born, of 
Irish-German parentage. Best of refer- 
ences. K. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 


Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





* single, 


Single man, age 21, experienced in green- 
house work, all branches of private estate 
work and landscape design. Graduate of 
2-year course at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. Best of references. Herman 
Hoyt, 18 Oakland Street, Newton, Mass. 





Chauffeur, general man, vegetables, flow- 
ers, grounds, heaters, etc. Temperate, 
middle age. Protestant. In or 
near Boston. Address, S. E. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 








Gardener’s assistant, single, wants outside 
or greenhouse work. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 

. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





POSITION WANTED 


Married man, 33 years, three children, 
wants position as head gardener on estate. 
Many years experience in various branches. 
Now or later. Reliable and trustworthy. 
H. O., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticul 
tural Hall, Boston. 





